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THE ORIGIN OF THE RUNES. 

THIS paper 1 is intended to give a very brief account 
of the discovery of the key to the question of the 
origin of the Runic alphabet. The complete treatment 
of the subject will appear as one of the chapters in a 
volume of Runic Studies that I expect to put out in the 
course of the year. 

The theory of the Latin parentage of the Runic alpha- 
bet was most thoroughly presented by Wimmer in 1874 
and 1887, and was almost universally accepted by the 
philological world (cf. Sievers in Paul's Grundriss I, p. 
246; new ed., p. 257). Early in 1895 I wrote a paper 
(that appeared in the volume of Philologische Studien, pub- 
lished October, 1896, as a 'Festgabe fiir Eduard Sievers') 
in which I attacked certain of Wimmer's arguments and 
methods of dealing with his material and showed that he 
had not proved his case (cf. Streitberg in Lit. Centralblatt, 
Oct. 1, 1898, col. 1587). Since that time various scholars 
have, with more or less hesitation and deference, criti- 
cized certain points in Wimmer's position. Still, the 
theory that the runes are derived from the Latin alphabet 
continues to hold the ground — for the simple reason that 
no other has been so well presented or in any way estab- 
lished. In saying this, I do not forget that Isaac Taylor, 
in his Greeks and Goths and later in his The Alphabet, 
attempted to prove that the runes were derived from a 
Thracian alphabet of the sixth century B. C. We shall 
see that Taylor came much nearer the truth than Wim- 
mer did; but his disregard of established facts of Ger- 
manic philology and his reckless combinations have 
brought it about that his theory has been ignored by 
Runic scholars, and those of his arguments that were 

1 Read at the meeting of the Modern Language Association at Charlotte- 
ville, Virginia, Dec. 1898. 
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really sound have not been given due credit. Some 
years ago, Professor Gundermann of Giessen promised 
{Litteraturblatt, 1897, No. 12) soon to publish the proofs 
of his theory, which, like Taylor's, assumed the adoption 
of the alphabet before the Germanic shift had taken 
place; but I have heard nothing since as to his theory. 

It has generally been supposed (except by Taylor) that 
the order of the runes stood in no relation to that of the 
letters of other alphabets. There is one group of letters, 
however, that has long interested me, namely p z s t, in 
which we find p — st in the order of other alphabets. 
This led me to suspect that in spite of Taylor's failure to 
prove it, the order of the runes might really be based on 
the usual order, but became disarranged through con- 
fusion or grouping of letters of similar form or sound. 
I remembered that Germanic z became an r, usually 
printed r to distinguish it from original r. I knew also 
that the two were not infrequently confused in early Old 
Norse and I suspected that this might have happened in 
the alphabet, too. I therefore put the new * (or z) where 
we find the old r, and put the latter where we find the 
new r, that is, before s. — We know that F and E were 
confused in ancient alphabets though they resemble one 
another in form only ; it occurred to me that p (earlier 
p) and ^ , both consisting of a shaft with two arms pro- 
jecting to the right, might have been similarly confused, 
and so I tentatively made them exchange places. This 
made a the first letter of the alphabet and put / about 
where it belongs. — After a we expect b, and after t we 
expect u; we find, however, that in the Runic alphabet 
these two letters have exchanged places, and so I restored 
each to its original position. The confusion was doubt- 
less due to the fact that the Germanic b was not a stop 
consonant like our b, but the bilabial fricative heard in 
Middle and South Germany for the letter w, the resem- 
blance between this and the vowel u being obvious. — The 
rune for n (-j.) differs from h in having but one crossed 
shaft while H has two, and from i in having a crossed 
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shaft while | has an uncrossed shaft. I noticed that n 
stands just between these two similar letters and I sus- 
pected that it had been placed there because of this simi- 
larity of form, and so I put it back where it belonged and 
where it had left its trace in the ligature <> ng. — Taylor 
has shown that Y\e was placed next to f\ m because of 
the similarity of the two runes ; and it is obvious that \-l 
was placed next to %n (while that letter still stood after 
m) for the same reason. 

The correction of these six natural and very simple 
displacements presents the runes to us in the following 
order. {For p I give its universally accepted prototyped.) 

a b d e f z kgw hij hr prstu 1 m n 8 o'. 
That is, the great majority of the runes are in the order 
in which we should expect them. It is easy to show 
that the other changes are all due to just such associa- 
tions of sounds or letters as we have observed above ; 
but this involves extended explanations of change of form 
and sound and requires types not now at my disposal. 
(There is as yet no font of Runic type in this country, 
and all the types that I use 1 have to cut myself.) The 
evidence presented by the half dozen changes explained 
above is sufficient to compel our assent to the following 
theses: — 

I. The order of the runes is a modified form of the 
order of the letters in other alphabets. 

II. The Runic alphabet is based on an alphabet in 
which z had its original place and value, and in which a 
dental fricative stood between n and o, — as found in the 
Semitic and in the Greek alphabets ; in other words, it is 
now simply impossible to look to the Latin alphabet as 
the source of the runes. 

III. As the forms of the runes £ b, R r, U p, not to 

1 Wimmer is quite wrong in giving ng o 55 as the order of the last three 
runes ; this order is found in the Old-English Runesong only (and is there 
due to the association of the two similar runes £ and &). and all other 
evidence is in favor of the order ng S o. The Vadstena bracteate omits 5 
because there was barely room for a thin % and by no means enough for 
so broad a letter as ^. See Wimmer's facsimile. 
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mention anything else, exclude the idea that the runes 
were derived directly from a Semitic alphabet, we are 
warranted in looking to one of the Greek alphabets for 
the source of the Runic futhark. 

In doing this we, like Taylor, must, as in dealing with 
any other Greek alphabet, allow the archaic features of 
the runes their due weight, instead of trying to explain 
them away as Wimmer's theory forced him to do. I refer 
to the retrograde and boustrophedon direction of the writ- 
ing, to the ancient /-form ^ appearing in they-rune h , to 
the doubly crossed \^, to the use of both ^ an d $ as 
runes for s, to the original .s-rune *X (from Greek ZXZ) 
and /-rune UJ (from Greek [~1 inverted, as in the case of 
/\ from Greek V) on the Charnay brooch, and to other 
archaisms that 1 need not mention here. 

The boustrophedon order gradually encroached upon 
the retrograde (right to left) and was at its height about 
600 B. C, though the present order had already begun to 
encroach upon it. The same date also best accounts for 
the form of the runes. Had the Greek alphabet come to 
the Germanic people fifty years earlier, we should prob- 
ably have had only B for h; s would have had only the 
form $ ; and r would probably have been tailless. Had 
the adoption of the alphabet taken place fifty years later, 
we should not have the archaic /-form Uj for/,- we should 
find %_ the more usual rather than the rarer form of s; 
and e would have been erect E, not H f~\ (from Greek fTl)- 
Indeed, the establishment of this early birth of the Runic 
alphabet has importance for the history of the Greek 
alphabet and for alphabetics in general; for the Runic 
alphabet can now throw light on the development of its 
sister alphabets. 

In seeking the Greek prototype of the Runic alphabet, 
we naturally turn first to the alphabets employed by the 
vast majority of the Greeks on the mainland as well as by 
their descendants and by neighboring races in Italy and 
the North-west, — namely, the Western alphabets. The 
evidence presented by the forms of the runes shows that 
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we are right in doing so. The use of < rather than [~ or 
/\ , of fc. rather than f> or (>, of H for h ana " not for e, 
practically excludes the alphabets of Asia Minor and the 
Islands ; while the forms of b and e in the same way make 
very unlikely the alphabets of the North-eastern Pelo- 
ponnesus. The fact that % stands for omicron and not 
for omega (which is proved by the order \ b<\ & — East 
Italic N H O = Greek N EB <> or N 3 O) also makes it 
likely that we have to do with a Western alphabet. The 
same conclusion is arrived at by the consideration of vari- 
ous matters that cannot be brought out on this occasion. 

The date 600 B. C. has importance for Germanic philol- 
ogy when we consider that a study of the adaptation of 
the Greek letters to Germanic speech reveals the fact 
that the Germanic shift of consonants had already taken 
place. Hitherto the completion of the Germanic shift 
has been placed anywhere between 400 and 250 B. C, but 
this calculation was based on slight and very untrust- 
worthy material, namely, the spelling of three or four 
adopted words, in which sound-substitution doubtless 
played a large part. The confusion of s and r, on the 
other hand, shows us that the usual 3x8 formulation of 
the Runic futhark was not completed until z had become 
k in the dialect in which this formulation took place. 

To recapitulate : the runes are based on a Western 
Greek alphabet differing but little from the Formello 
alphabet and that in the direction of certain other 
Western alphabets, for example, the Venetic, the East 
Italic (or ' Sabellic '), and the Gallic ; and the adoption of 
this alphabet by the Germanic people took place about 
600 B. C, at which time the chief changes that differen- 
tiate Germanic speech from the remaining Indo-European 
languages had taken place. The determination of these 
facts throws light on many other questions of Germanic 
philology and raises new questions, some of which I shall 
consider in the volume of studies referred to above. 

George Hempl. 

University of Michigan, 
December, 1898. 



